476                     THE FAMILY SUMMONED.

that it was decided to summon the members of the family.
Telegrams were sent at once to Senator John Sherman, his
brother; his daughters, Mrs. Thackara and Mrs. Fitch.
The other children, with the exception of the Rev. T. E.
Sherman, were at home. To him, however, a cable dis-
patch was sent. He was a student in the Jesuit Seminary
on the Island of Jersey. Senator Sherman arrived at his
brother's home on Monday night, and his daughters on the
following day. The arrival of Senator Sherman, with the
publication of the dispatch which called him, was the first
intimation that the people of New York City had of
General Sherman's illness.

Dr. Alexander remained at the sick man's bedside on
Tuesday night, and when Dr. Jane way came to relieve him
on Wednesday morning, February 11, he found the General
resting on his back in a state of semi-stupor. His condi-
tion at that time was recognized -as critical. He was in
great pain when he moved, and gave evidence of growing
weaker, despite the fact that whiskey and milk, which were
used as nourishment throughout the illness, were adminis-
tered to him as often as possible. Intimate friends of the
family were then informed of his precarious condition.

The General rallied somewhat at noon, and his family
began to hope that the illness was only temporary. But
their hopes were delusive. In the afternoon, the attending
physicians, Drs. Alexander, Janeway and Greene, began to
send out hourly bulletins as an official answer to the
hundreds of inquiries that poured in upon them. At 2.15
they made their first announcement, which read as follows:
"General Sherman was worse this morning, and his con-
dition is critical. During the day his condition has
improved considerably." About 5 P.M. General Ewing
said that he had called on General Sherman, and had been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